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a at*lK>zlov's 
axing by a Department officer seemed inappropriate. The follow 
•n notes made Immediately after the conversation and a separate 

In response to Mr* Harriman' • question, Kozlov said that his 
trip had been "very useful" • The Gary works of U. 3. Steel and the ^ 
Indiana Harbor works of Inland Steel represented "the last word in _ 
technology"; the Homestead Distriot plant of U. 3. Steel in Pitts- _ 
burgh, however, was obsolescent, having frightful dust and deplorable — 
lighting. In the USSR older plants like Homestead were scheduled ^ 
for reconstruction. Harriman oonoeded that Homestead was of course 
one of the oldest steel plants in the US and inquired whether it was 
due for remodeling. Koslov said he did not know but had the im- 
pression it was not, since he doubted that such an investment would 
be considered profitable by the company. 

Koslov went on that he had not neglected light industry, having 
visited a toy plant near Hew York (the Ideal Toy Corporation, Jamaica), 
He had been interested to Observe the large number" of women employed 
at this factory. ' s J^t% u S^iSSJJtf^ oa led *° * ?*ther pointless debate, 
in which the Adrairal tu jM^|«V'Ve 4 bout the prevalence of female labor in 
the US as compared with the USSR. Kozlov first asserted it was 
about the same as In this country, but upon being challenged by 
Harriman, he adjU£j^r$hi*. might not be ao, but in any case he had 



not meant to imp! 
labor force. 
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I Kozlov continued that earlier that day he had visited the I 
Empire State Building, the subway, and the UN building. The subway, 
Harriman commented, was much inferior to the Moscow metro, and the 
ventilation was bad. Kozlov nodded that this was indeed so, and 
the ventilation was worthless. Kozlov added that when at his press 
conference this noon he had bean asked if he believed, with 
Khrushchev, that our grandchildren would live under Communism, he 
had replied "Yes, as Communists we do believe that, although this 
is of course an internal matter for the United States". Harriman 
retorted, "You think our system has within it the seeds of its own 
destruction, and we think the same of your system. Let us then wait 
and see who is right. Let us agree to disagree". Kozlov expressed 
bland readiness to do so. 

At a later point in the talk, after the Berlin and disarmament 
questions had been discussed* Harriman ironically inquired whether 
on his trip Kozlov had met any of the ruling clique of capitalists; 
if he had, would he name them, sinoe he (Harriman) would be very 
Interested to know who they were* We could read in the Soviet press 
the names of the rulers of the Soviet Union, but it was a mystery 
who the US businessmen were who allegedly ran this country. "Why", 
exclaimed Kozlov, leaning over to lay a hand on Harriman' s forearm, 
"should we look farther afield? Here we have a Harriman sitting 
right in front of us "I He and Menshlkov roared with laughter at 
Harriman 's discomfiture. The latter stoutly maintained that neither 
he, nor Mr. Rockefeller for that matter, wanted war. But Kozlov ob- 
viously considered he had come out ahead in that exchange, and re- 
turning in the car I overheard from the from seat (where I was 
sitting with Sukhodrev) muoh boisterous laughter between Koslov and 
Menshlkov over the sally. 

Harriman recalled that when Eisenhower and Zhukov appeared to- 
gether at a eoooer match in the Dynamo stadium in 1945 and put their 
arms around each other, the entire stadium had erupted into a roar 
of approval. Kozlov said this incident illustrated the friendship 
of the Soviet people for the Americans. Similarly, he said, he had 
been tremendously moved by the spontaneous, standing ovation given 
the Russian singers and dancers in Madison Square Garden. 

As Koslov was preparing to leave, Harriman expressed the hope 
that the Soviet leader was leaving this country with the same warm 
feelings as Harriman had done on departing the USSR. Kozlov replied 
that he was convinced that the Amor loan people wanted peace, and 
that he was leaving with the very best feelings in his heart. 

2. Elsenhower-Khrushchev meeting 

Harriman noted that he and other Americans had recently been 
suggesting that it would be very useful if Khruehohev were to visit 
this country. What did Koslov think of this idea? Kozlov replied i 
I that this was a very good Idea and that it would without question | 
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[facilitate a Summit meeting. At this point Admiral Kirk broke in | 
to demand, "What kind of a Summit? If only the US and USSR leaders 
met, the other powers would be highly disturbed and distrustful". 
Kozlov pointed out that Maomillan's visit had not been misunderstood 
by the others and that it had been generally recognized that the 
visit had resulted in some useful proposals. Harriman made clear 
that he had meant only talks with the President in the course of a 
Khrushchev visit here, not a speoial meeting that could be inter- 
preted as a US-USSR Summit. Kirk affirmed that this was the dis- 
tinction he had tried to get aoross. Kozlov said that there had 
never been any confusion in his mind between the two things, and 
that of course, the distinction was clear. Harriman added that it 
was Khrushchev's turn to travel since two American presidents had 
gone to the Soviet Union (Roosevelt and Eisenhower — though before he 
became President) but that no Soviet premier had ever visited this 
country. Kozlov said he thought Khrushchev woxild support this 
opinion (and returning in the car expressed to Menshikov his amuse- 
ment that Harriman had included General Elsenhower In his Summit 
arithmetic). 

3. Berlin 

Harriman recalled that he had told Khrushchev in Moscow that 
there was united bipartisan support of our Berlin position and that 
we were very serious about our obligations to the 2 million West 
i3erliner3. Kozlov replied that he remembered these words of Harri- 
dan's very well, since he had been present during flils part of the 
conversation, and that he also recalled Khrushchev's emphasis in 
reply that the USSR would faithfully adhere to the principle of 
peaceful coexistence. However, it had been surprising to read in 
the press that Khrushchev had adopted a threatening tone in these 
talks, because from personal recollection he knew that they had pro- 
ceeded in n friendly and pleasant atmosphere, Harriman replied that 
he had not authorized these reports and that he stood belilnd only 
those articles he himself wrote (for Life and the New York Times ). 
But, Harriman pursued, what did Kozlov think about the prospects for 
agreement at Geneva on the Berlin question? Kozlov answered that 
he took an optimistic view regarding the possibilities for agreement. 
He had the feeling that the US side was now looking upon the Soviet 
proposals "more positively". The mixed East-Yiest Jerman commission 
could have 18 months to work out a solution. Harriman observed 
that this might be acceptable if there were no alteration of US 
riehts in Berlin in the meantime. Kozlov in an offhand manner said 
that this was a "technical question" which the Ministers could de- 
cide. Harriman pressed him further: this proposal might be agree- 
able if the Soviets were not in a hurry, but in 2erlin they gave the 
Impress ion that they were. Kozlov denied this, pointing out that 18 
months was a not Inconsiderable period. Harriman added, ">/e are 
ready to wait, and if you think time is on your side, why don't you 
wait too, while the seeds ripen"? Kozlov: "We are not in a hurry". . 
[ Harriman: "I gather you want more recognition for the East German | 
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Iregimo". Kozlov: "The question is not so much re cognition, sinco | 
the East (Jorrnan regime is already recognized 07 a number of other 
states, as it is the establishment of security within the <JDR and 
eliminating the provocations stemming from West Berlin". (harrlmnn 
T&ter told tho reporting officer that he discounted Kozlov 1 stato- 
t'iont on UDR recognition). 

'•-• Disarmament 

This topic had been referred to in paanlu,-; at mm .• uMy ottifco In 
the conversation when Harriman reminded Kozlov of bis I'onark to 
1 hru3hchev that if the Democrats were elected in l r ;60 tiioy would 
not be satisfied with a national growth rate of only 2,&, nor would 
they be so concerned with balancing the budget; they would spend 
more to keep up with Soviet missile production. After ir.akin^ this 
statement, Harriman added, he had the impression Khrushchev was con- 
siderably less keon on the Democratic Party. Kozlov merely said 
none thing about westing money over missiles and pointed ait that 
Klirusbchev had insisted to Harriman that they liked the Democrats, 
nevertheless. 

In response to Harriman' s question, Kozlov said that he thought 
the disarmament question seemed to be "on better rails" than other 
questions at issue. Harriman agreed. Confirming a point made by 
Admiral Kirk, Kozlov said that prohibition of nuclear weapons test- 
ing was the first step to the reduction of other types of armaments. 
Harriman said that there would be more progress in this If the 
President and Khrushchev got together than if the scientists tried 
to agreo, since scientists were basically inventors and they in- 
vented now reasons why previous proposals must be considered un- 
sound. Kozlov said he fully shared this opinion. 

5. Harriman' s subsequent comments 

After accompanying Kozlov to 680 Park Avenue, I returned to check 
impressions of the meeting with Harriman. He expressed the opinion 
that Kozlov, in comparison with Stalin and Khrushchev, was "soft". 
During the talks with Khrushchev Kozlov had stayed very much in the 
background, as befitted a man lf> years Junior to Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan. Harriman added that Khrushchev chided him for seeking to 
interview Kirichenko, demanding "Why do you bet on Klrlchenko as rcy 
successor? He would be very tough on you. If you bet on Kirichenko, 
you will lose your money". Later Khrushchev said that on one thing 
he and Mikoyan agreed: Kozlov would succeed him (presumably in tho 
Premiership, though Harriman evidently did not gaiu clarification on 
this point). 
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